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must Zhe Pournal of Belles Bettres. 
Goethe’s Correspondence with a Young Lady. 
only; , SECOND NOTICE. 
writ In two, recent Journals were copied some 
alto. very pleasing specimens of a correspondence be- 
f the | tween Goethe and a Young Lady, the remain- 
q der of which has been crowded out by other 
: more pressing matters. We now conclude the 
are extracts, some portions of which, relating to 
ig of & — Beethoven, will be read by our musical friends 
with peculiar interest. 
Me. 
a From the London Athenrum. 
4 Toa foreign reader, the anecdotes and descriptions 
contained in such a familiar correspondence as this, 
~ have an attraction quite peculiar. To know something 
of the tersper, the personal bearing, and household dis- 
 o course of thse whem we have learned to admire at a 
Yous distance for their deeds or works, is a privilege~ gene- 
. i § rally reserved for a few alone. The enjoyment of this 


nearer intercourse with the gifted of any place or na- 
tion is a precious thing,—it is perhaps desirable, with 
respect to the great pocts and artists of Germany, be- 
yond all others. In a country where formal usage and 
convention have made less progress than elsewhere in 
leveling the outward exhibitions of character or humour, 
the fone of ah original mind is heard with universal dis- 
tinetness in the slightest utterances of speech or action ; 
and the domestic history of a man of genius is hardly 
less noticeable than his deliberate productions. It is 
therefore exceedingly delightiul to be led, by such a 
guide as our fair letter-writer, into friendly converse 
with the chosen spirits of hér country; to observe in 


tallings, and to behold amongst them the muse of the 
a poet and of the artist, not merely honoured with a cere- 
Ri monious worship, but beloved as the companion in all 


volumes now before us records some familiar trait o 
~~ remembrance of persons whom distance (as Madame Te 
aa Staél has happily remarked) had taught us to regé@rd as 


meet Beethoven, that unequaled genius, w, 
se lous and subtle power has given to m 
a mastery that none before him had e 
ceive. !n 1810, our young friend Betting 


pass and 
aredto con- 





jurist; and here she became acquainted ‘with t 
» Composer, whom our readers will be, glad to appr 
; \ the following passages : & ‘ 
nang 3 “It is of Beethoven that I will now’speak to you— 
with him I have forgotten you and qll the,world besides’ 
By judgment is indeed atil! unripe, but I do not there. 

fore err when I assert (what at present is not yet per- 
7 haps understood or believed,) that he strides far beyond 
> @ the intellectual advance of all other men,—and shall we 
-o@ ~~ ever come up with him?—I doubt it! If he but live 
until the mighty and exalted enigma that resides in his 
soul has ripened to its lighest perfection #+yes, if he 

_ but accomplish his highest aim, he will certainly place 
_.4n our hands the key to a spiritual revelation, which 

. shall bring as one step néarer to trae happiness.” 

This enthusiastic prophecy will appear extravagant 
enough to those who are wont to regard the art rausical 





ad with the contemptuous eyes of our dear countrymen :— 
co we will, however, let our anirmated little plilosopher 
Ps. Proceed in her confossion of faith, however one — 

“To you I need not fear to acknowledge that J be- 





heve in a divine magic, which is the clement of our! 
Spiritual nature :—and this magic Beethoven e:nploys 





















~ "> belonging to the past. Amongst these we rejaice ton 
sd P , aearvel.1and I was forced to seek him vnt alone. 


eo composed 7?’ there 


———I. © 


pure magic,—eyery position is the organisation of a 
higher Being,—and thus indeed does Beethoven feel 
himself to be the founder of a new stage of advance for 
the senses in the spiritual life. * * * All the busy cares 
of mankind move to and fro before him like a machine,— 
he alone, from sources within himself, freely creates the 
unexpected—the unembodied. What is intercourse 
with the world to such as he, whom.the sunrise finds 
already at his noble task, and who, even when the sun 
is gone down, hardly casts a look abroad—forgetting all 
care for his bodily sustenance, and rapidly carried past 
the flat shores of daily life on the stream of inspiration ? 
He said to me himself, ‘When I open my eyes, I can- 
not choose but sigh, for what I behold is at enmity with 
my faith, and I am forced to despise the world, which 
has no conception that music is a higher revelatiog than 
all their wisdom and philosophy :—it is the wine which 
inspires new creations; and [ am the Bacchus that 
crushes out this noble juice for mankind, and makes 
their spirits drunk: and when they are sobered again— 
then you see what a world of things they have fished up 
| to bring back with them to dry land again. I have no 
| friend ; | must needs live alone with myself, but I well 
know that God is nearer me in my art than others; I 
| commune with him without fear; evermore have I ac- 
'knowledged and understood him; and I am not fearful 
| concerning my music, no evil fate can befal it ;—and he 
/to whom it is become intelligible, must become free 
|from all the paltriness that the others drag about with 
, them.’” 
| Here let us interrupt the course of Bettine’s descrip- 
jtion for a moment, in order to point attention to the 
|spirit of highly-wrought and devout enthusiasm, in 
which the great artist looked on the object of his labours. 
| We have long felt, ia our admiration of his noble works, 
{gar purpose can have influenced their pro- 


| that no vu! 
uction ; and it is in the highest degree interesting and 





2 their unreserved discourse the influence of their several | instructive, to be shown what were indeed his views of 


the scope and worthiness of the art which he raised to 
an eminence hitherto unreached. 
“ All this Beethoven said to me the first time I saw 





cireumstances of daily life. Every page, almost, of the | him ; a feeling uf reverence pierced through me as he 


pttered his mind to me with such friendly openness ;—I 
8, moreover, surprised, for I had been told that he 
& uncommonly shy to others, and willingly conversed 

no one. They were afraid to introduce me to him, 
He has three 
{resigepces, in which he alternately buries himself, one 
jin i country, one in town, and the third in the 
the piano. 1. mentioned my name—he was very friendly, 
nd asked, *Would Tyh 


sited Vien#, | Suburby; here at last I found him, in the third story. 
accompanied by her relation Savigny, the a | Without being announced, I entered—he was seated at 


to hear.a song he had just 
ang, with such a shrill and 
piercing voice, that’ aintiveness re-acted on the 
arer, ‘ Kennst a nd.’* ‘Tell me, is not that 
autiful ?? he said with avimation— razely beautiful ! 
—I will sing it again!’ My cheerful @faig} delighted 
him. ‘ Mest men are touched by what is good, but 
these are no artist-natures—artists are ardent ; they do 
not weep!” 

How much of the peculiar genius of Beethoven's mu- 
sic is conveyed in these few words !—upon which, were 
this the fitting place, pages of comment might be 
written. ‘ 

«* * * He accompanied me home, artffon the way 
thither, he said those fine things concerning art, which 
[ have already mentioned; during this he spoke so 
loud, standing still in the street the while, that it re. 
quired some courage to listen to him:—he spoke with 
great passion, and in a manner too startling to leave 










* Few readers will need to be informed that this was 
his exquisite version of Goethe’s celebrated song in the 
“ Wilhelm Meister.” 





in his art; all relating to it that he can teach you, is 
No. 3, PART I.—JaN. 19, 1836, 






— 
me any recoliection that we were in the street :—every 
one was surprised to see him enter with me in the 
midst of a large party. assembled to dine with us. After 


and played long and wonderfully ; his pride, as well as 
his genius, was excited, and under such an impulse his - 
mind creates the inconceivable, and his fingers execute< 
the impossible.” 

The following passage, wherein Beethoven describes 
the progress of a conception in his mind, and its de- 
velopment in a musical form, will be regarded as a reve- 
lation of no common interest. 

“ Beethoven remained standing in the oppressiveheat 
of the sun, and said, ‘Goethe’s poems exercise a vast 
power over me, not merely by the meaning they contain, 
but by their rhythm as well:—I become disposed and 
urged to composition by this language, which, as if by 
a spiritual influence, ascends to the forms of a higher 
order of arrangement, and already contains in itself the 
mystery of harmonies. Then, as it were from a central 
point of inspiration, I must evolve the melody on all 
sides—I follow it, and eagerly recal it again; I see it . 
escape me, vanish amidst the multitude of different im- 
pulses that start up,—again I seize upon it with renewed 
passion—lI cannot part with it—I must multiply it in 
every form of modulation with quick raptare—and at 
the last moment I obtain triumphant mastery over the 
first musical thought: observe, now, that is a sym- 
phony!” 

And what symphonies indeed were they,—born, as 
we now learn, in the very bosom of poetry, and fostered 
into the fulness of living power, by one himself a great 
poet. 

“ He took me to a grand rehearsal, with full orchestra, 
—there I sat quite alone in a box, in the vast unlit B 
single gleams of light stole through crevices and knot- 
holes in the walls, dancing like a stream of glittering 
sparks. There I saw this great genius exercise his 
sovereignty—O, Goethe ! no kaiser or king feels so en- 
tirely his power, and that all might proceeds from him. 
‘self, as this Beethoven! He there with such firm 
decision—his gestures, his Gountenance expressed the 
completiomf his creation; he prevented every error— 
every misconception, not a breath but was under com- 
mand—all were set in the most sedulous activity by the 
majestic presence of his mind. One might pro 
that a spirit like this, in its later perfection, will one 
day appear as the ruler of a world.”* 

From these delightful remembrances we may now 
tdrn to shure the fair hercine’s sympathy with the gal- 
lant men of the Bavarian Tyrol, whose sufferings and 
constancy she may be said almost to have had under her 
very eyes during her residence at Manich. Tie alliance 
of the Bavarian house with Napoleon, our readers will re- 
collect, compelled the court. of Munich to persecate as 
rebels those brave mountaineers, when striking for the 
cause of Austria—by whom, alas! they were so shame- 

fully ill-requited. At Munich, therefore, all avowed in- 
re the success of the gallant Tyrolese was re- 
as.a mark of disafiection, and was not without 
mger ; but Bettine was too young to enter into reasons 
of state, and too generous to conceal her cordial sym- 
pathy ; and in no instance, we think, does she appear 
re thoroughly love-worthy than in the unaffected 
| splay of her anxiety for the “ puir hill folk,” or in her 
warm indignation at the close of their unfortunate 
struggle. We spatch a trait here and there from the 
many. letters written during the war, and all full of the 
subject. i 
_“ They have said good-bye to operas-and music; the 
illystrious lover of the prima donna goes to the wars; 
Nhe academy hangs out mourning lamps, and covers her 





* Bettine, it would seem from this passage, has some 
Indian fancies concerning the metempsychosis. 





dinner, without being asked, he went to the instrument, “ 
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face till the storm shall pass by? and thusall are in silent 
weary waiting for the enemy—-who, perhaps, after all, 
will not come. I, too, am in a ferme:t, and that on the 
revolutionary side. The Tyrolese! I am for them, as 
you may imagine. Oh! I am weary of hearing our 
neighbour’s flute from the attic panting threugh its 
passages all night long!—the druin and the trumpet, 
they make the heart bound! 


*O, had I a doublet, and breeches, and hat !’ 


I would run over to the plain-faced, right-hearted Ty- 
rolese, and make their fair green standard flap in the 
wind. I have a great aptness for stratagem, and were 
T but once there, [ could certainly do them some service. 
My money is all gone: a guod fellow, an apothecary, in- 
vented a scheme for conveying it to the Tyrolese pri- 
soners that are kept in strict confinement here. ‘The 
grated windows of the prison face an unoccupied space 
by the river; there were gathered all day long a ‘pack 

naughty boys pelting them with mud; toward even- 
ing we went thither : while one of us, next to the senti- 
nel, cried out, ‘What smoke is that in the distance?’ 
and the man turned round to look, the other showed to 
the priscners the glittering coin as he wrapped it in pa- 
per, and then made it up into a ball with the mud; 
* Now, take heed’—said he; and threw it at the Ty- 
rolese; in this manner we succceded several times—the 


sentinel was quite pleased that the naughty boys could keep continually within reach all your dear letters, so 


aim so truly.” 

In another place :— 

“T have no spirit and no wit left: oh! had T but a 
friend, who would take me by night ‘ over the hills and 
far away!’ The Tyrolese in this cold season are lying 
amidst the rocks with their wives and chil lren—and 
their heroic breath warms all the atmosphere. When I 
ask Count Stadion if the Archduke Charles will not also 
certainly forsake them, he folds his hands together, and 
says, ‘that I will not survive !’ 

“ Why then should I weep for those that have breathed 
out their life with such joyful enthusiasm ?—what makes 
me thus lament ?—here there needs no pity but for me, 
who must constrain myself so hardly to endure these 
things. * * * 

“] have the second sight, Goethe! I see the tall, 
mighty oaks, the dwellings, the men, the grecn mea- 
dows—the happy flocks, the fondly tended wealth of 
this people of heroes—I see all clothed with greater 
beauty ascend with them to heaven,—all, even to the 
trusty hound, that, in defence of his master, like him 
despised death. * * * 

“To-day is the 18th of May—the trees are all in 
bloom—what will happen yet ere the fruit ripens! 
Yesterday eve the sky glowed redly over the Alps yon- 
der—not with the fires of sunset! No! with the flames 
of slaughter. There were they perishing in the flames 
—the mother with her sucking child!—here all was 
resting in the silent peace of night, and the dew yvas 
cooling the grass—there the blaze was baking to a cin- 
der the ground soaked.with noble blood! f spent half 
the night on the tower in the palace garden—looking 
at the ruddy glow—and know not what to think of it; 
nor. could I pray, for it profits them not, and God’s 
destiny is greater than all sorrow, and outweighs every 
lamentation. Ah! if yearning grief be prayer, why 
hath not God heard my fervent entreaty ? 

“ My last dream this morning !—there came to me, 
on a battle field, a man of gentle countenance and sted- 
fast bearing; (it may be Hofer ;) he stood amidst the 
dead bodies and said to me, ‘ All these died with great 
joyfulness !’ At the same instant I awoke in tears.” 

With one otlier passage, written on hearing the tidings 
of Hofer’s exccution, we must complete the interesting 
picture. 

* I had followed Hofer step by step. How often, after 
the barden and heat of the day, has he lain‘con 
throughout the deep night in the lonely mountains, 
taken counsel with his own pure conscience! and this 
man, whose soul, unsoiled by one serious fault, lay open 
to all, an example of innocence and heroism, has now at 
last, on the 20th of February, suffered death, as t 
completiomof his great destiny. How could it pe other- 
wise? Was he to live on, and endure disgrace, like the 
rest? It might ndt be ; thus God has ordained it for the 
best, that he, after a brief pause from this bright, patriotic 
inspiration, in full strength and consciousness of his de- 
sert, and worse, contrary to his destined fate, should be 
torn for ever from his wretched country! For a fortnight 
he lay in the dungeon at Porta Molina, with many other 
Tyrolese. He received his sentence with unshaken 
steadfastness. They would not let him take leave of 
his beloved countrymen; the drums drowned the wail- 
ing and lamentation of the Tyrolese prisoners. By the 
hands of the priest he sent them all the morey he had 


left; and requested they might be told, that he went to 
death with good cheer, and tooked for their prayers to 
attend him on his way. As he passed by the doors of 
their prison, they all fell on their knees and wept. At 
the place of execution, he said, ‘he stood before his 
Creater, and, standing, would yield up his spirit to him.’ 
He gave the corporal a piece of money, coined during 
his administration, with the charge, ‘ that he should bear 
witness that, in his latest moments, he felt himself bound 
to his unfortunate country by every tie of constant faith? 
—and then he cried out,‘ Fire!’ * * 1 must close my 
letter: what more could | write to you ?—the whole 
world has lost its colour for me!” 

It is but justice to the poet, to whom these letters 
were addressed, to give one specimen of the manner in 
which he returned the various offerings of his young 
votary. The following graceful little note was-written 
in acknowledgment of the journal kept at his desire, 
from which an extract has already been made :— 

“ Dear Bettine,—I have again been guilty of an over- 
sight, in omitting to mention the reception of your 
diary. You must think me unworthy of so beautiful a 
gift ; and yet I cannot convey in words what I owe to 
you. You are my only dearest child; to whom I joy- 
fully owe every bright glanee into a spiritual life; 
which, without you, perhaps, I should never more have 
enjoyed. The book is treasured up in a place where I 


full of beauty. For these I can never thank you sufh- 
ciently ;—only this [ may say, that I let no day pass 
without turning them over. At my window grow a 
carefully tended selection of graceful foreign plants. 
Every new flower and bud that welcomes me at early 
morning is cropped, and deposited, according to the In- 
dian custom, as a ‘ grass-offering,’ in your dear book. 
All that you write is a spring of health, whose crystal 
drops impart a joy to my lite. Continue to bestow on 
me this refreshment, which is now become necessary 
to me.” 

We must now conclude; without, however, having 
exhausted a tenth part of the passages marked for ex- 
traction. We have, it may be hoped, exhibited enough 
to justify the praise bestowed upon a publication, the 
equal of which, in vivacity and eriginal character, we 
have not met with for many a day. 


—>>— 
EDITOR’S TABLE. 

Memoir of General Harrison.—Judge Hall's 
“ Memoir of the public services of William 
Henry Harrison, of Ohio,” has at length been 
published by Key’& Biddle, in a duodecimo of 
320 pages, with a portrait from ‘T. Peale. It 
is a plain, straight-forward narrative, from which 
we learn that General Harrison, now a candi- 
date for the presidency, was born in Virginia 
in 1773, and consequently is at this time about 
sixty-three years of age; that, dependent 
his own exertions, he applied himself to t 
study of medicine in early life with great 
ardour; that he was about to graduate,as a 
practitioner when he conceived the idea of 
serving his country as a soldier in the western 
wilderness, although opposed therein by his 
guardian, the celebrated Robert Morris; that 
President Washington, Who had been the inti- 
mate friend of his fathefi(asigner of the De- 
claration of Independen@®,) sanctioned _ his 
views, apd@gave him an appointment in the 
army; that he was extremely brave and useful 
both in the camp and in judicial situations 
duriag the trying period of Indian warfare in 
the then northwestern territories; that he 
served as a member of congress with credit ; as 
governor gf Indiana ; as commander in chief of 
the Westerh army; at the memorable battle of 
the Thames and capture of the British army, 





not habitually use even wine ; equally moderate = 
in his diet, he is emphatically a temperate : 
man.” oy ov 
General Harrison’s prospects of obtaining | ™ 
our highest office, it is no part of our plan op 
duty to discuss; he may be deemed fortunate _ 
in possessing a biographer of the known ex. th 
cellent character of Mr. James Hall, whose g 
book will serve to convey information tog § .° 
large body of American citizens who have f° o 
been anxious to obtain the facts thus promul. © be 
gated in a form little likely to be offensive tg in 
any party or individual. ‘The work is now in - 
the course of general distribution, and can soon. x 
be procured by all; we acknowledge ourselyes 
indebted to it for a clear narrative of the inte. tl 
resting events respecting the settlement of R 
Ohio and the neighbouring states; apart from ° 
any political feeling whatever, we are free to P 
say it is an interesting little volume. u 
Captain Ross.—TYhe appendix to Captain i. 
Ross’s narrative has at length been published §* 
in London, purporting to contain the scientifie ti 
matter omitted in the original stately quarto P 
about which so much has been written. But” I 
it appears the appendix is not much better, Be 
The London Athenzum says : a 
“ The * Appendix to the Narrative,’ contains a ‘ 
sketch of the Boothians, with the portraits and charac.” 
ters of such individuals as were best known to the i 


voyagers—a vocabulary of the English, Danish, and 
Esquimaux Language—Reports on the Chronometers 
and other Instruments—a new theory of the Aurora ‘| 
Borealis—a very full account of the Natural History of 
Boothia, by Capt. Ross—-a general report of the state 
of health of the crew, drawn up by the Surgeon— 
Meteorological Tables—Variations and Dip of the Mag. 
netic Needle—a Table of Latitudes and Longitudes, 
and a Biographical Sketch of the Ship’s Company,—but 
which does not contain one word about the * Discoy 
of the Northern Magnetic Pole,’ so conspicudutly te =: 
ferred tu in the title page, and, as we understeod, dis- 
tinctly promised in the Narrative; where Commander, 

now Capt. Ross, observes, ‘the necessary observations 
were immediately commenced, and were continued 
throughout this and the greater part of the following 
day. Of these the details for the purposes of science 
have been since communicated to the Royal Soeiety; 

as a paper containing all that philosophers require on 

the subject, has now also been printed in the T'ransae ~ 
tions, I need not therefore repeat them here, even hadjt — 
not been the plan of the whole of this volume to refer : 
scientific matter, which had occurred to Capt. Ross and 
myself, to a separate work, under the name of an Appen f° 
diz.” ‘The meaning of this positive silence on-the sub ~ 
ject, after the reference in the Narrative, which we have — 
just quoted, and.the announcement in the title page of 
the Appendix now before us, we are at a loss to under 
stand,” 


ae manner of procuring the ice window by — 


squimayix is new :— 


——. dh ae aan kt. oh 


Geet 2s aay ot Ua 


“ For this purpose, a seal-skin is laid on the snow, 8 
managed at the edges that it may contain two inches — 
of water in depth, procured by thawing snow before the 
lamp. This is immediatcly frozen into a transparent 
plate: and such, 1 presume, is esteemed the value of 
the fue) used for this purpose, that the windows af ~ 
always removed and carried with them in their migré-— 
tions.” > 24 

The Boothians having no wood in theit § 
country except such pieces as are thrown Op 
by the sea, resort to the following method of 


constructing a sledge :— a | 


ot 





and in various services ofa civil nature since 
the return of peace. We learn also that the 
many opportunities he possessed, both as a 
public and private man, for benefiting his pri- 
vate fortune have been conscientiously ne- 


skins taken from the canoes, which cease to be of use 

when the frost is arrived. Being then well corded wilt” 
thongs, two of these cylinders are pressed into the shape — 
of the runners, and, having been left to freeze, are 87 


glected, and he is now living by the labour of|°¥"ed by cross bars made of the legs of the cn 


his hands; that, to use the words of our author, 


musk ox, so as to form the bottom of the sledge. ~ 
being done, the bottom of the runner is covered wkh # 





“ he seldom partakes of ardent spirits, and docs 


. 


“A number of salmon are packed together inte ® @ 
cylinder about seven feet long, and wrapped up in the 
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mixture of mossy earth and water, which soon freeze 7% 
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————— 
he depth of two inches; after which comes the final 
abe ss of plating the surface, that it may run smoothly 
the snow. ‘The operator takes some water in his 
ont and, when somewhat mixed with saliva, it is de- 
orm A bear skin which is then rubbed over the 
er, as by a brush, gradually, till a coating of half 
cag wt thick is produced, when the work is finished ; 
oh produced in this manner having an unusual de- 
aed tenacity,jand being also more slippery than the 
j rial, 
«oT Sroluane traveled much more lightly than our 
ao, which were shod with iron; but as they cease to 
we, f use as soon as the thermometer reaches the freez- 
Pe point, they are taken to pieces; the fish being eaten, 
and the skins converted into bags, while the bones are 
reserved fur the dogs.” 


The London Atheneum having concluded 
the Sketches. of American Literature, by the 
Rev. ‘Timothy Flint, all of which have been 
copied in the Port Folio, has now commenced 
publishing a “ Review of the Ottoman Litera- 
ture of the Nineteenth Century,” by Von Ham- 


mer. 


Phrenology.—Our-list of American publica- 
tions contains tne title of a new work on 
phrenology, very elegantly printed, by Carey, 
Lica & Blanchard. It has for frontispiece an 
engraved phrenological head. ‘This is a neat 
and succinct synopsis of phrenology, by a lady, 
sufficiently developed, for the use of general 
readers, illustrating the primitive and moral 
process of the faculties, and their abuse—and 
intended to be made subservient to the pur- 
poses of education. — ; 

Stedman, in his African travels just published, 
relates that on telling a chief that he came part 
of the way by sea, he was very inquisitive to 
know if there were ¢rees to fasten the sea wagon 
to at night. 

Naval Annual.—Captain Marryat’s Naval 
Annual, containing the Three Cutters and the 
Pirate, will cost our subscribers about fifteen 
cents in the Library. 

—aipiin 


VARIETIES. 


Temptations—An advertisement in a daily paper 
holds out to the happy candidate for office the follow. 
ing irresistible temptation :—“ A small salary will be 
given; but he will have enough of nightwork to make up 
for the deficiency!" This is almost equal to the strong 
inducement contained in an advertisement of more an- 
cient date, announcing the want of * two apprentices,” 
who would be treuted “as one of the family.” 

The King of Denmark has founded a golden medal 
value twenty ducats, to be given to the first discoverer 
of a telescopic comet (that is, not visible to the naked 
eye at the time of its discovery,) and not of known re- 
solution. Immediate notice of the discovery is’ to be 
given to Professor Suumacher, of Altona, or to Francis 
Baily, Esq., of Tavistock place, London. 

Southey’s Life of Cowper.—Into the merits of the con- 
troversy between the publishers of the two editions we 
need not enter. The world of Cowper’s admirers is 
wide enough for both. Of this we are sure, that an 
edition completed according to the premise of this first 
volume, will command more than the patronage of one 
generation. It is “a thing of beauty,” and will be a 
“joy for ever.” The portraits of the poet and his mo- 
ther—what a face is there, how worthy of the immortal 
poem in which her memory is enshrined !—rank among 
the finest specimens of modern art. And what a scene 
is Cowper’s birth-place! Our expectations of the rare 
genius of William Harvey will not, we are sure, be dis- 
appoint’d. The pen of Southey is a source’of profit and 
pleasure no less sure than the artist’s pencil. We shall 
turn to these rich pages with no common interest.— 
Court Journal. 

The Squib Annual is a nice little packet of satirical 
feux-d'artifice, capitally made by an expert hand at po- 
litical squibbery. No sooner is it opened, than a spark 


of wit sets the verse fizzing away as freely, and the puns 
exploding as smartly, as at any bonfire on the Fifth of 
November. If the book goes off as well as the squibs 


do, it will run like wildfire. 


The editor, we suspect, is the author of the greater 


part, if not all of the contents. His verse flows smooth- 
ly, and even elegantly at ‘times: and he is at home in 
every variety, from the Hudibrastic couplet to the ottava 
rima. ‘The humour is pleasant and pointed; sarcastic, 
but not ill-natured ; the puns, like Hood’s, are equivoques 
of ideas, not a mere play on words; and the double 
rhymes are very comical. 

The “ Epistle‘to Lord Brougham,” “ A Tale of The 

Times,” and “The Learned Goose,” are among the 
best, though there is some excellent satire in the “ New 
Ship of Fools ;” and the ridicule of the “ Silent System” 
of prison discipline, and “The Masic and Dancing Bill” 
is successful and clever of its kind. 
Seymour’s designs are ludicrous, and conceived in 
the spirit of the text they illustrate. Captain Ross’s 
dream is a humorous fancy. Hume and O'Connell as 
policemen seizing on the Duke of Cumberland as an old 
orange-woman, Lord Brougham as Guy Faux going to 
blow up the lords, and the tories trying to raise the 
falling kite of The Times, are clever caricatures; the 
character of the faces is well hit off. But the best of 
all is **The Working of the Corporation Bill2’ The 
bloated corporations, looking like obese turtles dressed 
in civic robes, are placed by Lord John, one by one, 
under an enorthous chopper, worked by the ministers, 
that cuts off “the bow-windows” of each body corpo- 
rate. The refractory struggles of the globular beings 
as they are dragged up to the bill, and their shadowy 
thinness as they stalk away from it like a perspective 
array of lamp-posts, leaving their protuberances of wealth 
and corruption behind them,—and the intense horror of 
the one under the operation,—are all conceived with a 
gusto worthy of George Cruikshank, the head master of 
this school.—Spectator. 

Béranger the Poet.—Béranger is now living in great 
seclasion at Fontainebeau. Two maiden aunts reside 
with him, at a small country-house close to the forest. 
His habits and mode of life are described as simple and 
unpretending, and he is said to mix very little in so- 
ciety. 

The King of Piedmont has issued an ordonnance 
against the Jews, compelling all who reside within his 
state to inhabit a certain quarter, and denying,them the 
privilege of possessing land without the royal order. 


ohess, and, perhaps, the same number excel in each: 
still, it would be Setter fur men, if the game of life im- 
pressed them with the difficulties of chess. Hope is the 
Queen—but, 


Lose not the queen ; for ten to one, 
If she be lost, the game is gone. 


A Day Well Spent.—The shortest parliament on re- 
cord was that of 1399, which had but one session of a 
single day, and during that short space they contrived 
to upset one king and set up another. 

Random Recollections of the House of Commons.— 
This volume is the result of observations made by the 
author, and of impressions produced upon his ‘mind dur- 
ing an attendance of some years in the heuse of com- 
mons,—although he states, what is evidently impossible, 
that it is “an accumulation of notes.” The essential 
character of the writer's mind is a material vulgarity, 
developed in an extraordinary degree.—Lon. Spectator. 

An English statistician, F. Corbaux, Esq. F.R.S. has 
been calculating the age at which ladies usually marry 
in Paris. The maximum number he has decided enter 
the happy state at twenty-one. 

Orders have been sent to the custoin house officers 
at Calais, to search for and seize some cases of carica- 
tures coming from England, which have been made in 
London, against the pfincipal political personages in 
Paris: 

Malibran.—Malibran, who is in the course of an en- 


tbat she is often unable to finish her part. 
syren appeared in Rosina, slipshod, and upon crutches, 
and thus went through her part, and evinced the splendid 


powers of her voice to the great satisfaction of the audi- 


of bouquets, and the royal party sent her many compli- 
ments on the occasion.—Letiers from, Naples. 








Chess.—Franklia compares the world to a game of 


gagement at Naples, has been suffering from a complaint}! 
in her feet, which gives her so much pain in walking|t 
The opera of 
I Barbiere was lately commanded -by the king, and the 


ence, who greeted the invalid Prima Donna with showers 


Strange Discovery.—The Diario Mercantil of Catalo- 
nia contains the following short narrative :— It appears 
that the labourers who in this city (Barcelona) are pulling 
down the convent of St. Joseph, have found inwalled a 
monk, who, it is supposed by some, was condemned to 
this horrid punishment on account of his incorrigible 
conduct, and by others for his liberal principles. Which- 
ever of these conjectures be adopted, we cannot but exe- 
crate a mode_of punishment to which he certainly has 


fallen a victim. His body showed that he must have died 
in that sepulchre about two months since, though by his 
half-eaten habit it is evident he had been immured m 
that prison for a considerable time.” 

Heeren’s Manual of Ancient Geography.—By the pub- 
licatioa of this valuable compilation from the work of 
Heeren on Ancient Geography, Mr. Talboys has ren- 
dered considerable service both to the school-boy and 
more ~advanced student. Here, in a small volume of 
some eighty pages, is the result of many years’ enquiry 
and consideration by one of the most profound scholars 
of the age—teeming with exact information in every line. 
With this manual and a map of the world before him, 
any person in a very short time may acquire a distinct 
idea of its natural and arbitrary divisions; a knowledge 
he will be less likely to lose, from the manner in which 
the grand natural boundaries are imprinted upon his me- 
mory by the writer. In executing his task, the author 
did not design to cnter into the minutie of his subject, 
nor attempt to fix the exact position of single places: his 
object is to give “a continuous geographical description 
of the countries which were the theatres of the principal 
events in ancient history.” This he has accomplished, 
and a good deal more ; for, whilst describing the nature 
and productions of the country, and the character of its 
people, he hints at the probable or unfolds the actual 
causes which have contributed to advance or retard their 
civilisation, to form their social condition, and thus to 
affect the nature of their institutions and government. 
Some readers may not bave forgotten our notification 
of the appearance of an endowed edition of George 
Combe's “ Constitution of Man considered in Relation to 
External Objects.”. The result shows that Mr. Hender- 
son was not only a man of taste, but possessed of a far- 
seeing mind; and the effects produced by his legacy must 
gratify him in the Elysian fields. The Henderson edi- 
tion of 3000 copies was exhausted in four months; and, 
the manna once tasted by the pzople, a demand for it 
sprung up. A third edition was sent forth; editions have 
been printed in the United States; translations have ap- 
peared in French, Swedish, and German; and here is a 
fourth English volume, corrected and enlarged, under the 
title of the People’s Edition, published at even a less price 
than the endowed one. The secret is, that the grand 
distributor of reading for the people in Scotland—Cham- 
bers—has become a convert; and it is under his auspices 
that the most perfect, though not thé finest edition of the 
Constitution of Man, is now sold at ls. 6d. 

The Prose Works of Scott are drawing towards their 
close. The subject of the nineteenth volume still con- 
tinues to be Periodical Criticism ; and it contains one of 
the auther’s pleusantest reviews (though in reality no re- 
view at all)—that delightful bundle of gossipy anecdotes, 
about the marked men of Edinburgh, of the old school, 
to, which the publication of the Life and Works of John 
Homie gave rise. 


Mr. Bentley has followed the successful example of. 
Mr. Colburn, in reissuing his cheap and handsome re- 
publications of Cooper’s novels, in weekly parts, at a 
shilling each. Each story is to be completed in five parts. 
The series begins with the Pilot. 

The indefatigable publisher has also carried this prin- 
ciple into operation in the instance of Bourrienne’s Life 
of Napoleon ; so that the head of Bonaparte may eclipse 
Mr. Bulwer’s physiognomy in the omnibuses. ‘The edi. 
tion—to be comprised in twenty-four parts, of an ample 
octavo size—is enriched with notes, embodying the pecu- 
liarities of the other biographers. 

The first part of Westall and Martin’s I!lustrations of 
‘the New Testament—containing ‘eight engravings on 
wood, with descriptions—has just appeared. ‘They cor- 
respond in style, execution, size, and price, with those of 
the Old Testament, lately completed. 

Hamlet.—The present popularity of the play of Ham- 
t evinced by its performance at four or five of 

mdon theatres on the same evening. ‘There is no- 
thing new in this preference; for it is nearly as-old as 
the play itself Lord Shaftesbury, speaking of “ our old 
dramatic ,poet,” (Shakspeare) says: “That. piece of his 
(Hamlet), which appears to have most affected English 
hearts, and has, perhaps, been oftenest acted of any 
which have come upon our stage, is-almost one con- 
tinued moral, a series of deep reflections, drawn from 
‘one mouth upon the subject. of one single accident and 
calamity, naturally fitted to move horror and compassion. 
It may be properly said of this play, if f mistake not, 
that it has only one character or principal part. It con- 
tains no adoration or flattery of the sex, no ranting at the 
gods, no blustering heroism, nor any thing of that cu- 
rious mixture of the fierce and tender, which makes the 
hinge of modern tragedy, and nicely varies it between 
the points of love and honour.” John Kemble, “the 
pride of the British stage,” was wont to say to his friend 
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Mr. Boaden, “take up any Shakspeare you will, from the 
first collection of his works to the last, which has been 
read, and look what play bears the most obvious signs of 
perusal. My life for it, they will be found in the volume 
which contains the play of Hamlet.” True; and'it is 
hot merely a tragedy; for an audience laughs more at 
P its antiquated phrase and wit,” than at the last new 
rce. 

We learn that Job R. Tyson, Esq., has nearly ready 
for the press, a work of considerable extent upon the 
Philosophy of Penal Jurisprudence and Penitentiary 
Discipline. He has been engaged upon it for nearly 
four years past. Though on a legal subject, the work is 
designed for general readers, as well as professional men 
—more assistance having been obtained in its composi- 
tion from the lights of history and the speculations of 
philosophy, than from the provisions of positive law. 

A Bunch of Facts.—In 1827, the immense steam-en- 
gines erected by Captain Grose, in Cornwall, were 
raising upwards of sixty-one millions of pounds one foot 
high, by the consumption of a single bushel of coal ; and 
since then it has been stated, that owing to the more 
effective working of steam, op what is termed “the ex- 
pansive principle,” that quantity of fuel is made to raise 
eighty-seven millions of pounds one foot high! That, 
however, is a ratio far above the average result; 
55,000,000Ibs. lifted one foot high by each bushel of 
cvals consumed, will be nearer the actual result in prac- 
tice. In 1832, there were sixty-four steam-cngines in 
Cornwall, four of them the largest ever made; at that 
time, the consumption of coal at these engines was 
84,000 bushels per month, or 2800 per day ; thé effect of 
the steam generated by the combustion of this fuel in 
draining the mines, was reckoned to be equal to the 
work of 44,000 horses.—History of Fossil Fuel. 

A Prophet—An individual, named Francheschino 
Colonna, residing at Sarteno (Corsica), has excited a 
goed deal of attention there by pretending to the gift of 
prophecy. He has also promised, that, on the 8th, he 
would restore to life several persons who have been in- 
terted in a chapel near Sollacaro. It is still more 
strange, that there are many persons who seem tho- 
roughly convinced that he would perform his promise. 

Warlock Pear.—There is a singular story con- 
nected with the family of Lord Dalhousie which has 
never appeared in print. Lady Dalhousie is of the an- 
cient family of Coulston, one of the ancestors of which, 
Brown of Coulston, married the daughter of the famous 
Warlock of Gifford, described in Marmion. As they 
were proceeding to the church, the wizard lord stopped 
the bridal procession beneath a pear-tree, and plucking 
one of the pears, he gave it to his daughter, telling her 
that he had no dowry to give her, but that as long as she 
kept that gift, good fortune would never desert her or 
her descendants. This was in 1270, and the pear is gfill 
preserved in a silver box. About two centuries ago, ay 
maiden lady of the family chose to try her teeth upon it, 
and very soon after, two of the best farms of the estate 
were lost in some litigation—the only misfortune that 
has befallen the inheritance of the Coulstons in six cen- 
taries—thanks (perhaps) to the Warlock pear.— Willis’s 
Pencilings. 

Lord E Stuart, an officer of the Guards, wore long 
mustachios, and appeared thus in the house of commons, 
of which he wasa member. One day Mr. C. thus ad- 
dressed him ; “ My lord, now the war is over, won’t you 
put your mustachios on the peace establishment?” “I 
do not exactly Know whether I shall do that,” replied his 
lordship; “ but meanwhile I would advise you to put 
your tongue on the cicil list.” The commons were at 
that time debating on the payment of the civil list. 


—_— 


Flowers of Loveliness. Designed by E. T. Parris, Esq., 
with Poctical Illustrations by the Countess of Blessing- 
ton. 


Flowers, pretty faces, painting, and poctry, are all here 
assembled—and a very charming combination they make. 
_ The design is equally graceful and fanciful, while the 
execution forms one of those elegant volumes which no 
lady’s room should be without. The flowers are per- 
sonified by some very lovely faces, with all the varieties 
of expression, feature, and costume. Roses are two 
sisters ; and ffie lily of the valley is one of the softest 
faces of simple beauty we have seen—an admirable con- 
trast to a bright gipsy face that follows. We like the old 
English costume of the violets much ; but our favourite 
is the snow-drop—the first that the youngest of three 
orphans has found on his mother’s grave. . The binding, 
in scarlet chali, is new, and very pretty. Lady Blessing. 
ton has executed her part with equal taste and grace. 


Netters should come free. 





How well she has united the sentiment with the flower, 


and linked the design with our sympathies, let the fol- 
lowing little poem witness :— 


THE SNOW DROP. 


You have told me, sister dear, 
I should see our mother’s bed ; 
But I see no pillow here : 
Where, then, does she rest her head ? 


Tell me, sister, ah, you weep, - 
Looking on that cold, cold stone! 
Does our darling mother sleep 
In a place so sad and lone ? 


This is not like her sweet room, 
With its fire, that glanced so gay ; 
There was neither chill nor gloom,’ 
But fond words and smiles all day. 


Here ’s a flower, the first I found, 
’Gainst she wakes,—she loves it well ; 
Ah ! how still is all around! 
Will she waken? Sister, tell. 


Oft I see her when I sleep, 
And her kiss feel on my brow, 
But when morning comes, I weep, 
Just as you do, sister, now. 


Ah! you say to heaven she’s gone, 
Would that we were there to day ! 

Every thing’s so grave and lone 
Now our mother's gone away. 


—<=>——— 


New American Bublications. 


A Memoir of the Public Services of William Henry 
Harrison, of Ohio, by James Hall. 1 vol. 12mo.  Phila- 
delphia, 1836 : Key & Biddle. 


One in a Thousand, or the Days of Henri Quutre, by- 


the author of Richelieu, The Gipsy, Henry Masterton, 
&c., in 2 vols. Philadelphia ; Carey & Hart. 

Phrenology, and the Moral Influence of Phrenology, 
arranged for general Study and the purposes of Educa- 
tion, from the first published works of Gall and Spurz- 
heim, to the latest discoveries of “the present Period, 
by Mrs, L. Miles. Philada: Carey, Lea & Blanchard. 

Stories of the Sea. Marryat’s Naval Annual. 1 vol. 
12mo. New York: Harper & Brothers. 


—_ 


Postages.—We are frequently put to the ex- 
pense of postage by subscribers wiiting for a 
missing number. As we supply such numbers 
gratuitously, it is absolutely necessary that the 
We sometimes almost 
resolve to pay no attention to such unpaid de- 
mands, being sure that very few mistakes occur 
in our packing department. A wish to accom- 
modate overcomes the resolution ; but we beg 
to urge on subscribers payment of postage for 
such orders. 

—>— 


REMITTANCES. 


1835. Dec. 27,—Curtis Gilbert, Terre Haute, Indiana. 
26,—Ann E. Shepherd, Ronoak, Geo. 
6,—A. V. Parsons, Williamsport, Pa. 
2,—-A. H. Andrews, Steubenville, O. (for club ) 
8,—James Lesley, Harrisburg, Pa. 
8,—W. M. Boyce, Lancaster, Pa. 
6,—E. Herrick, Athens, Pa. 
4,—E. G. Johnson, Derby Line, Vt. 
5,—Gco. P. Walton, Montpelier, Vt. 
9,—Ed. Stabler, P. M., Sandy Spring, Md. 
2,—J. B. Lewis, Steele’s P. O., S.C. 
11,—ClLas. Warner, Wilmington, Del. 
1835. Dec. 20,—M. P. Smyth, Gallatin, Mi. 
1836 Jan., 6,—Thos. Watson, P. M., Newbern, N. C. 
7.—J. G. Graham, Norfolk, Va. 
10,—Saml. Alsop, Wilmington, Del. 
1835. Dec. 28,—H. W. Scovell, P. M., Lockport, N. Y. 
1856. Jan. 7,—W.H. Wilson, P. M., Clermont, N. Y. 
9,—Ns. L. C. Gerardin, Princeton, N. J. 
— 6,—E. Atwood, Sumner, Lima, N. Y. 
1835, Dec. 25,—S. W. Robbins, Lower Alton, Ills. 
—— 29,—Isaac Pearson, Newport, la. 
21,—J. W. and J. E. Shannon, Mackinaw, II. 
1836, Jan. 12,—R. E. Scott, P. M., Upper Marboro’, Md. 
—- 1,—Jno. E. Dunham, P. M., Centreville, Ia. 
— 6—J. A. Crain, Asst. P. M., Springfield, O. 





1836, Jan. 
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CON ae. 
New Haven, H. Howe & Co. 
HartrorpD, Roderick White. 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


George Venables. 
Gerorcetown, R. Cruikshanks. 
ALexanpria, W. Morrison. 
GEORGIA. 

Aveusta, T. H. Plant. 
KENTUCKY. 

Lexineton, John W. Trumbull. 

Louisvitte, W. F. Tannehill. 
LOUISIANA. 

Francisvitie, J. M? Bell, P. M. 
MAINE, 

Baxeor, Duren & Thatcher. 
MARYLAND. 

Battimore, George M‘Dowell, Senr. 

Anvapois, J. Greene, P. M,. 

Camsripce, C. Lecompte, P. M. 

Darnestown, I. W..Candler. 
MASSACHUSETTS, 

Boston, S. Coleman. 

Worcesrer, Clarendon Harris. 
MICHIGAN TERRITORY. 

Derroit, E. A. Brush. 
MISSISSIPPI. 

Natcurz, F. Beaumont. 

Granp Gur, Williasa M. Smyth, 
MISSOURI. 

Sr. Louis, Meech & Dinnies. 
NEW JERSEY. 


Saem, J. M. Hannah. 
Princeton, R. E. Hornor. 
NEW YORK. 


Wes? Point, J. H. Holt. 
Auaany, W. C. Little. 
Rocuester, C. & M. Morse. 

, Utica, Wm. Williams. 
Borrao, A. Wilgus. 
Scnenectapy, Samuel Andrews. 

NORTH CAROLINA. 
Ratrien, Turner & Hughes. 


Fayetrevi.ue, J. M. Stedman. 
OAIO. 


Alexander Flash. : 
Cotumsus, J. N. Whiting. 
Maomees, John E. Hunt, P. M. 
Srevsenvitxe, J. & B. Turnbull. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 
Mauca Cuunr, William H. Sayre. 
Lancaster, Thomas Feran. 
Easton, A. H. Reeder. 
Porrsvitie, B. Bannan. 
Montrose, W. L. Post, P. M. 
Yorg, D. Small, P. M. 
Pirrssurcu, Johnston & Stockton. 
CuamberssourG, Matthew Smith. 
Wixesparre, E. W. Sturdevant. 


|RHODE ISLAND. 


Provipence, A. S. Beckwith. 
SOUTH CAROLINA. 

Cuarceston, John P. Beile. 

Somtéavinwe, H. Haynesworth. 

Coxumsia, B. D. Plant. 
TENNESSEE. 


VIRGINIA. 
Ricumonp, R. D. Sanaay. 


Pererssure, Adrian Bourdon. 
Lyncneure, A. R. North. 
Portsmoutna, U. H. Forbes & Co. 
Frepericxspore, John Coakley. 


Cornwa ti, U. C. Duncan M‘Donell. 


Toronto, J. Ballard. 
Brockvittr, Wm. Bewell, Jr. & Co. 
Hamitron, James Ruthven & Co. 
Snuersrooke, E. C, Allen. 

NEW BRUNSWICK. 
Frepericgton, Robert Guwan. 
Sr. Jouns, Alexander Robertson. 





ents for tius Work. 


Wasuineton City, P.. Thompson, Frank 


Trenton, D. Fenton & B. Davenport. 


New York, Peter Hill, 94 Broadway. 


Piymoutn, William A. Turner, P. M. 


Cincrnnati, Corey & Fairbanks, Moses 


ZanesviL_E, Adam Peters—Uriah Parke. 


Nasnvitce, C. L. Norvell, W. A. Eichbaum. 
VERMON'T.—Montreuirr, George P. Walton. 


Norroxx, R. C. Barclay,—U..H. Forbes & Co, 


University or Viretnia, C. P. M‘Kennie. ; 
CANADA.—Qvesxc, Robert Roberts, Exchange. — 


Monrreat, A. F. Starke,—Le Clerc, Jones & Co 
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